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repeatedly since Jean-Paul Sartre declared that he did not believe 

literature made any impression on people at all. We may ask: does 
drama affect people at all? Does theatre make any impression on society? - 
Or has it been a dreadful waste of time these past five thousand years? Does 
the theatre of ideas make a single convert at the end of the performance? 
Why has mankind expended so much labour, time ‘and talent on 
shepherding a few hundred people into an unhygienic, stuffy room and 
keeping them confined there for up to three and four hours to watch a 
make-believe game of pretended emotions? 


There has to be a sound sociological reason for such a phenomenon and 
in that reason lies the social utility of theatre. Psychologists who have 
studied theatre audiences are agreed that the very act of sitting close 
together and watching a tragedy unifies the spectators, makes them more 
sympathetic to one another, makes of so many different individuals a body 
of kinsmen. Psychologists call this Affiliation Under Stress; individuals in a 
group sharing the same danger and stress tend to draw closer to one 
another. From this arises battle-line comradeship in war, and ‘the lifelong 
friendships that began in the bomb-shelters of London during the blitz. In 
theatre the danger is simulated, but if the theme of the play is such that it 
touches the audience’s life and if the characters are so drawn from life that 
the audience recognizes them or identifies with them, the effect on the 
audience is almost as if real danger had threatened them during the 
performance. The result is Affiliation Under stress, or unification of the 
‘audience; and human beings from the time they passed from barbarism to 
civilization have used theatre to foster unity among citizens. In this way 
theatre contributed to the formation, of the political state itself. 

At the same time the theory of Affiliation Under Stress is a strong 


\ question that I should like to raise is one that has been raised 
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argument against those who still seek to keep drama and theatre away from 
social reality. A theatre that merely entertains and avoids any reference to 
real social or political problems will never be able to subject the audience to 
stress and such an audience will not affiliate. Such a theatre denies the very 
reason theatre was created. A theatre that stages the classics of 
Shakespeare and Sophocles must remember how modern Shakespeare and 
Sophocles are and that their plays depict universal human emotions with 
which an Indian audience of the present day can identify as easily as if they 
had been written in this country and this age. 

On the other hand we watched with consternation the way the Indian 

state decided to present India’s greatest classics, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, on television. These serials brought to a head the conflict 
between tradition and experiment. -How is tradition able to inspire new 
work in theatre? Well, Indian television solved it very simply: they let big 
capitalist companies take a hand and decide the question. This was epic in 
the service of soap and shampoo manufacturers: mindless glitz, golden 
costumes and helmets, thunderous laughter from all kinds of villains, 
arrows that exploded like Scud missiles, cardboard chariots painted in 
rainbow colours, monkeys and bears who spoke Sanskritized Hindi, holy 
men who flew over painted clouds without the help of any machine—in 
short a fairy tale written by an alcoholic. Totally lost in all this confusion 
was the tragedy of the woman Sita, the man and lover Ram, the vacillation 
of the soldier Arjuna who does not want to fight his kinsmen. Bloodthirsty 
howls were all that the makers found worth preserving from two of the 
greatest books mankind has created. There was not a moment of human 
passion and human cowardice, weakness, pity, mercy, love, or forgiveness 
in these commercialized serials. And since there was no humanness, the 
question of audience identification of stress never arose. Everyone was 
enjoying a good wives’ tale and to hell with the classics. 
_ The Indian capitalist is notorious for his philistinism, for a kind of 
illiterate vulgarity towards the arts, and he tries to foist his concept of 
drama on the entire country. The television is his principal weapon and it 
has been surrendered to the whims of the so-called sponsors; everything has 
to be sponsored by a soap-maker or shampoo-maker; whether it is a film by 
Satyajit Ray or a concert by Ravi Shanker, unless it carries the 
presumptuous announcement right in the middle of the show—“This part 
of the programme was sponsored by Messrs Idiot and Fool, makers of 
Shoe-polish”—it cannot be telecast. This is just an indication of the gradual 
hegemony the capitalist is extending over the entire cultural world. He 
wants Indian music, Indian theatre, Indian cinema to reflect his own taste 
and personality. 
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His tastes, proverbially flippant, are shaped by film magazines. He has 
neither the time nor the education to probe anything deeper. But deep 
within him is an unscrupulous urge for absolute power, which has surfaced 
significantly in the two serials Ramayana and Mahabharata. Both serials in 
the final analysis were thoughtless, unreasoning glorification of an 
imaginary past, an attempt to rouse blind jingoistic pride, with clear 
undertones of racialism, and unmistakable incitement to bloodshed, 
extermination, and an attempt to sanctify the code of a primitive tribal war 
in modern times. Then, when riots break out in Ayodhya and other places, 
the state pretends surprise and innocence. The state had itself for a period 
of over two years carried out the bourgeois design of throwing the country 
into turmoil so that even more sycophantic stooges could be installed in 
power. The two television serials were a foretaste of what Indian fascism 
will do to the arts if it can storm into power. 

Thus, when we talk of tradition in theatre, we must not only think of form 
and what the folk theatre has preserved for us in the matter of direct, 
uninterrupted appeal to a mass audience, the dynamism of the arena, the 
use of songs and dances. All that is very interesting no doubt; but first we 
must consider the question of the content of traditional themes, and not 
form. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata have traditionally provided our 
playwrights all over India with numerous themes for writing modern plays. 
Now, with the vulgarized television serials, a serious problem has arisen. 
The audience asks: why does not your costume glitter? Why does not your 
Duryodhana laugh? Why are there no chariots and battles? Why does your 
Krishna talk so much in the boring scene before the battle? This is of course 
the scene where Krishna expounds the Gita, contemptuously curtailed in 
the television serial in order to get back to action quickly, I suppose. Cheap 
things have a remarkable capacity of quickly nullifying the effect of artistic 
creation. A publisher in East Berlin recently made a sad confession that for 
the last 45 years Tolstoy had been on the top of his sales list, but with the 
unification of Germany and cancellation of subsidies to serious bookshops, 
Frederick Forsyth now heads his list and Tolstoy struggles among the least 
selling authors. Great art cannot just be left to the freedom of what the 
Americans call the market economy. It has to be protected and carefully 
propagated among the masses, and just as the law can never say drugs and 
narcotics should be left to the laws of the market economy, so the arts can 
never be left to the mercy of profiteers, who will inevitably corrupt and 
debase the people’s taste by brisk trading in trash. 

On the other hand, even the most serious theatre worker in this country 
appears to face a problem of form. He is now haunted by the ghost of folk 
forms; the state connives at this by offering cash aid to anyone who uses 
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something that sounds or looks folkish. Our theatre workers, hard pressed 
for cash, immediately set. out on a form-finding tour of the nearby 
countryside and pick up a song or two, or half a dance, and hasten back to 
the city to toss their discovery hugger-mugger into whatever play they have 
been planning. The result does credit neither to folk art, not to the art of 
theatre, nor to the intelligence of such enthusiasts. 

It is my humble opinion that experiment in theatre can certainly draw 
from folk forms, as from many other sources, but not in this slapdash 
manner. A lifetime’s work is required to master the elements of a folk form 
sufficiently to mould them for use in theatre. A couple of dances or a chorus 
in exotic costume do not constitute experiment in theatre form, and ruin the 
play as well. 

Then of course there is the question of worshipping form to the neglect of 
content, as apparent in the work of some theatre groups in the country. One 
of them is so enamoured of what it claims to be an authentic folk form of 
central India that it pours every play, like molten lead, into. the same 
mould. This form relies on big drums and robust dancing which are ideally 
suited for the outdoors, its true setting, but in the close confines of a 
modern auditorium such music and dance is too loud for the senses. And 
when one hears that this group has produced Shakespeare’s Hamlet and 
subjected it to the same nerve-wracking treatment, one is simply horrified. 
Form in theatre is handmaiden to the content; each play must find its own 
form. The director must begin a fresh search for form every time he handles 
a new play. To set up a single rigid form into which every play must be fitted 
is either the director’s unpardonable pride or his unpardonable laziness. 

Also, experiment cannot mean cavalier rejection of everything that has 
gone before. A new theatre cannot be born out of thin air. I have noticed 
this trend in parts of the Calcutta theatre world, as you must have come 
across it in other parts of India. It involves a gangster’s way of looking at 
life, society, at parents, at literature, at everything people hold in 
reverence. This is an attitude intimately connected with what we referred to 
before as the celebrated market economy. To the cynical product of this 
market nothing is sacred in the culture of this country or any other for that 
matter. To this terribly disgruntled young man, there has never been a 
dramatist in this country, nor has there ever been anything that can be 
styled a theatre. He finds Shakespeare unintelligible and dull, and therefore 
adapts every modern European crime thriller or rotten farce into an Indian 
language and performs it in the confidence that this will be the foundation 
of the hitherto non-existent Indian theatre. When people fail to turn up at 
the box office, he blames it on their backwardness and ignorance. 

An experiment that denies its own past is bound to be still-born. Bertolt 
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Brecht used to say that experiment means understanding tradition and then 
bringing it forward to our age. He studied theatre forms and drama-writing 
technique in all parts of the world and all ages—even Chinese opera—in 
order to evolve new forms. It is a false belief that he hit upon something 
called Epic Theatre and used it on all occasions. Brecht used different 
techniques for different plays. For example his production of Senora 
Carar’s Rifles was thoroughly Stanislavskian. Even his Epic Theatre cannot 
be said to be cne unfailing formula for every kind of drama: it was a name 
given to a style of looking at reality and does not signify rigidity of 
production technique. Brecht’s productions of Days of the Commune and 
Arturo Ui were so different from each other.that they might have been 
conceived by two different regisseurs. 

Experimentation thus begins with the technique of drama-writing itself; 
from the way the dramatist looks at life and society. Certain conventions 
inevitably establish themselves in drama, to which dramatists keep resorting 
again and again because these conventions are said to be successful devices 
to win the audience’s applause—until the conventions become a dead habit 
without any relevance to real human emotions or real social situations. 
Therefore experimentation must begin at the very beginning; a new outlook 
on life which will faithfully capture the contradictions of present-day social 
life, the complexities of character development that must inevitably result, 
a special complication of plot that will not merely repeat the convention of 
theatrical intensity but will adequately reflect social conflict as it is today. 

When one studies the evolution of Brecht’s technique of writing—his 
analytical study of characters, his presentation of several alternative ends to 
the same play, his frequent device of splitting a character into two or more 
alter personae—one feels the weight of the whole history of European 
drama behind it. One can see traces of the morality play—good and evil 
struggling for the soul of man. One can feel the impact of Goethe’s Faust; 
especially if we agree with C.G. Jung’s study of Mephistopheles being part 
of Faust’s own personality alienated from him in a kind of dementia 
praecox, so that when Faust talks to Mephistopheles he is in reality talking 
to himself. It is Goethe’s experiment with Shakespearian soliloquy. It is 
because Brecht’s experiment did not become rootless and contemptuous of 
the heritage of world theatre, because he could use idioms from the rich 
experience of the past and give new life to them with the power of 
Marxism—his individual way of looking at the world—that he became the 
greatest experimenter in the: theatre of this century. 

One last question needs to be raised here: why must the theatre 
constantly experiment? Why can’t it drift along down paths already charted 
and used by others? There is of course the problem of life and society 
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changing constantly—and experiment becomes a cliché tomorrow. It 
becomes so banal and commonplace that its intrusion in a play repels the 
audience immediately. We return to the point we tried to make at the outset 
regarding the function of drama—to unify the audience under stress. If a 
worn-out cliché masquerading as experiment intrudes in a performance, the 
spectator is at that moment freed from stress because he is forcibly 
reminded that he is in a theatre and the things that are happening on the 
stage are false and cannot possibly happen to him. Immediately the theatre 
denies its function in society. 

This is especially true in the era of the much-eulogized market economy, 
capitalism in short. Every practitioner of theatre will tell you how more and 
more difficult it is becoming to reach an audience and hold its attention at 
all. This is inevitable because in this society, profiteering is the great virtue 
and money is religion. People become alienated from all their own faculties, 
except the faculty of possession. They are alienated from their culture, their 
language, their sentiments of pity, love, sympathy, respect, and the sole 
desire to possess takes the place of all these. To reach the mind of such an 
audience, the theatre regisseur must use experiments in form like a weapon 
by turn to shock, startle, shake and persuade. Unfamiliar and challenging 
plays must rouse such an alienated audience to sit up and take: notice. 

The destruction caused by capitalism in the field of culture is almost as if 
vandals had ridden over it. Our young theatre workers in naive enthusiasm 
strike out to find folk theatre in the villages; what they do not realize is that 
what they are discovering and gathering in their loving arms are the 
distorted bits and pieces of an art shattered by profiteers. I can speak from 
personal experience of the Jatra folk theatre in Bengal, in which I worked 
professionally for ten years. Every aspect of Jatra today is commercially 
organized, commercially oriented, and commercially prostituted. Hardly 
anything survives of the vigorous indigenous folk theatre it used to be. 

But the Jatra players have one great advantage over us theatre workers; 
they live much closer to the masses of the country, and react immediately to 
their needs and demands. By going through the repertoires of the 60-odd 
professional Jatra companies in Bengal every year, you can tell pretty 
accurately what the rural masses are thinking. This is no mean achievement. 
Granted these plays are done for profit alone; but in this society profit is the 
only criterion of popularity, and a Jatra play has to respond to a need in the 
people in order to make money. A clever statistician can, by preserving his 
distance, without being swayed by Jatra’s boast of purity and pristine 
passion—simply by calculating the sales figures and types of plays—have 8 
clear idea of the political and social currents presently flowing in Bengal. 

As I was saying, Jatra experiments in production are commercial in 
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character. They are merely gimmicks, wholly lacking artistic merit. But 
Jatra experiments in playwriting are worthy of attention. The promptness 
with which playwrights try to capitalize on current issues and work out 
theatrical devices to make their points provides interesting material for 
study. For example, since the American aggression against Iraq began, as 
many as six Jatra plays have been written, rehearsed, and are now being 
played all over the countryside, all of them featuring Saddam Hussain as the 
leader of a great anti-imperialist war. I have not seen any of them, but have 
talked to the writer-director of one of these plays. He declares: “If Iraq 
loses, it will be India’s turn next.” The play opens with an imaginary scene - 
where Mr Bush is handed the Nobel Peace Prize; the citation read out by 
sycophantic representatives of the Western countries declares: “President 
Bush, this prize for peace goes to you for waging war and for kicking arse as 
you promised. We note with satisfaction that the Iraqi soldiers who 
deprived Kuwait of her freedom have been annihilated in Baghdad by 
precision-bombing, especially those among them who are now between six 
months and nine months old.” I am told this brings the house of its feet 
every time, laughing, cheering, and shouting anti-war slogans. 

Of course nothing has happened in Jatra to compete with Jabbar Patel’s 
brilliant use of natyasangeet in Ghashiram Kotwal, or to come within miles 
of the experiments of Girish Ghosh from 1872 to the first decade of this 
century when he tried to synthesize the classical European theatre with 
Jatra. All the same, the intimacy of Jatra with its audience and their mutual 
interaction may Jead in near future to theatrical experiments that will 
capture world reality for the Indian people more eloquently than 
before. O 


